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Handel and Bach. 


ADAPTED EROM THE GERMAN. 


Turning to Bach’s oratorios. we at onee see 
their instinctive difference from those ‘of Handel. 
Bach did not, like Handel, seek his subject ; it 
overpowered him. He had no public before him, 
longing for new things, and eager to hear new 
singers. He was a servant of the Church. His 
originality lies not in the choice, but in the hand- 
ling of his theme. He tried to make his Church 
music accord with the service of God, and, 
through it, to give an echo of the words of prayer 
or praise. 

His Cantatas, with subjects drawn from the 
Gospels, number one hundred. [The MS. scores 
of nearly three hundred lie in the Roval 
Library at Berlin.—Ep.] His Passion and 
Christmas music has its appointed plave in the 
Lutheran service, and no other music of the kind 
can compare with his. His St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion is the most powerful of all his productions 
of this kind, and the best known. 

As Handel’s music can be understood only 
through a knowledge of his career in Italy and 
England, so Bach can be understood only by 
those familiar with the German school of music. 
Joyousness of tone and manner are the charac- 
teristics of Italian music; but the old spirit of 
German art, before all things, strives after char- 
acter and truth. The words must have their full 
right; the music must only make them more 
clear and transparent. To bind words and man- 
ner harmoniously together, like body and soul, 
is Bach’s great effort ; and in it he has met. with 
grand success. 

The imperishable truth stands higher with him 
than the intellectual, beautiful form ; therefore he 
dares express the thought with the utmost bold- 
ness, sometimes even with harshness. Every mel- 
ody is characteristic ; no one chorus like another. 
This estranges from him many ears. “Bach is as 
national as Goethe and Lessing, but not popular 
as Schiller and Mozart,” has been justly said of 
him. teas 

Bach's music is polyphonic, or manv-toned. 
The ears of many cannot bear this. There are 
people so sluggish in hearmg and thinking, that 
they must have everything perfectly plain in mu- 
sic. Handel can accomplish this, but Bach can- 
not. Every voice forms a part of the ereat whole, 
and must stand alone. A chorus of Bach’s is a 
great conversation of voices, where eaeh must 
be silent wken he has nothing to say, and fall in 
at the right time. Often in the beginning and 
concluding chorus we are obliged ta follow two 
or three melodies at a time. It has been truly 
said: “Bach’s music is like a primitive forest, full 
of grotesque growths and gnarled branches. One 
should not send children into this wood.” 

Over-pregnant with thought and meaning, his 
music is especially the music of the future; still 
amidst all its depth, it contains a romantic ele- 
ment which makes it truly German. Whoever 
fully drinks in the spirit of his melodies, is as un- 
der a spell of enchantment. His orchestra, also, 
is different from Handel’s; not only sustaining 
the music, but standing by it like its twin broth- 
er. Sometimes the sentiments are reflected in 
the voices; at others in the instruments. The 
orchestra, as well as the voices, can interest of 
itself. In the beautiful words of Hiller: “The 
orchestra of the Saint Matthew’s Passion isa fine 
veil, behind which a tear-moistened, but most 
lovely, face shines forth.” 

In this fine, spiritual orchestration, this man 
has indeed followers, but no predecessor. The 
few instruments are finely chosen, and gently and 
impressively they move the thought of the aria. 
In the Saint Matthew's Passion, flutes, harps and 





organs have their place. but horns, drums, bueles 
and trumpets are not heard. Where Christ 
speaks, the string quartet usually softly aecom- 
panies; but at the words, “My God. mv God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?” even this is silent. 

A mysterious power, depth and spirituality, are 
the signs-manual of Bach’s music. It is as if he 
spoke to us of a better world. He touches our 
finest sensibilities. We give him onr hand, and 
he leads us into an intricate labyrinth of tones. 
but securely we goon by the Ariadne thread, 
and our feet stand at last in the Holy Place. 

The musical world of the present is full of the 
praise of John Sebastian Bach. It may not love 
the seriousness and transcendent depth of his 
music, but it honors the master whom Beethoven 
has called “The great father of harmony.” 
Over his nameless and unknown grave, many a 
one whom his strains have edified in spirit blesses 
him, and, in the concluding words of his Passion- 
chorus, says: 

“Rest gently, gently rest.” 

To both Handel and Bach the Scriptures were 
the undoubted truth of God. No mortal could 
have written such music, had he not believed. 
To the full measure of their powers they sought 
to serve and honor Him, but each in his own way. 
Handel should not be called the more worldy of 
the two, if the words are to be taken in their 
usual sense. Like Paul at Athens he preached 
God from a world stage—the living God of his- 
tory, speaking in deeds and miracles. From the 
Scriptures he seized whatever would most deep- 
ly move the soul, and knew how to present it in 
the best light. He could sing of the world’s al- 
Iurements and deceits, for he had known them 
all; and he could compass the whole scale of 
emotion, from despair to rapture, from the woes 
of death to the joys of heaven. 

From his text he grasps, like Luther, the prin- 
cipal thought, and indelibly impresses it upon 
the mind of his hearers. He is the singer, of the 
Old Testament, jealous for the Lord’s house and 
honor—an Asaph in the temple-court—his orches- 
tra the whole one hundred and fifty Psalms—his 
text-book Moses and the prophetg—and from the 
summit of David’s mountain he gazes afar to the 
morning twilight of the great redemption. 

Bach is a Church believer, a pious man, who 
has God always before his eyes and in his heart. 
Not upon the theatre of the world, amid its hon- 
ors and disgrace, its loves and hates, were unfold- 
ed to him the eternal truths of the Scriptures, 
but in a life of silent, blessed meditation, like 
that of a hermit in a forest-sanctuary. He was 
a Lutheran, with an inward leaning toward a mo- 
nastic life. Not the defiant Luther before the 
Imperial Diet, but Luther in the narrow cell, re- 
sembled Bach. A deep, mysterious strain runs 
through his music, which shows that he—the Lu- 
theran Cantor—was capable of writing a high 
mass. 

The sympathetic element was not wanting in 
Bach—he, too, could sing of mortal loves, and 
hates, and passions, but this human sympathy 
was only the back-ground before which appeared 
the shining image of his Lord. *Not what God 
does for men with the strong arm, but what God 
does for men in his love, in his inconceivable con- 
descension, affects his heart. Spiritually to sink 
himself in this history, to embody its eternal sub- 
stance in his harmonies, this was Bach’s art. To 
him the smallest passage of the Scriptures is full 
of meaning. He is not, like Handel, a preacher 
to the multitude; his power is not on the stage 
or in the concert-hall, but in the Church. If 
over his utterances the veil of mystery lies, still 
he explores into a hitherto unexplored kingdom, 
only to let us know how inexhaustible its trea- 
sures are. 





His music seems to be ordained not for the 
people, but for only a consecrated circle. And 
still this is only seeming. We unjustly call Bach 
“a solitary artist without a public,” because he is 
too high and too deep for the multitude. He 
who only says what al understand, will, in the 
end, have said but very little ; and he who says 
more, will not of necessity be always incompre- 
hensible. 

Bach’s music is a giant, Gothic dome, in which 
a forest of mighty pillars of harmony swells up- 
ward, their branches cressing and interlacing 
each other in the most wonderful and intricate 
forms. Cross and crosier fail not, and through 
the windows, painted with scenes from sacred his- 
tory, stream in the broken beams of day. Every 
uncorrupted nature feels, without comprehend- 
ing the great structure in all its parts, that the 
spot whereon he stands: is holy ground. This is 
the secret’ power of Bach’s music. It is with this 
music as with the stars of heaven. The unlearn- 
ed man feels their greatness and sublimity, but 
the astronomer, who knows their orbits and their 
course, admires and wonders still more. 

Bach is the singer of the New Dispensation. 
He well knows how to sing of old things; but 
it is his delight to seek inspiration in the simple 
majesty of the Gospel, in the deep thoughts of 
Saint Paul. He knows the Lord as the king, the 
conqueror over death, and thus he represents him 
in that Cantata for the sixt-enth Sunday after 
Trinity ; but still it is the mournful joy of the 
true Lutheran to stand under the cross of Jesus, 
to support his weary head, and, with gushing 
tears, follow him to the sepulchre, softly saying, 
“My Jesus, good-night !” 

In Handel breaks forth from the burning bush 
an armed and mantled prophet before all the 
people; in Bach, a silent priest goes into the holy 
of holies to light the candles, and burn incense 
before the Most High. 

Two great masters have stood before our eyes, 
to comprehend whom in their deepest meaning 
it is given only to earnest souls. Hande) and 
Bach have risen from forgetfulness, because in 
their works lies an eternal truth, which, though 
it may slumber for a time, can never die. To 
have brought these great masters from obscu- 
rity is an honor to our generation, but may 
Heaven forbid that to this or any other age they 
shall be in their music, what they once were, 
witnesses of God against the degeneracy of the 
time !—Ladies’ Repository. 





Musical Amateurs of the Period. 


We confess we do not like musical amateurs. 
They are a weariness to us, and we listen to them 
with pain—especially when they are our own 
personal friends, and we are expected to —— 
them. Amateur actors are bad enough; but it 
is permitted, from time to time, to laugh at them 
—at least we believe so—we always (o so our- 
selves. Amateur singers must not be laughed at, 
however, and they resent it as a personal insult 
if you do not applaud them. We quite approve 
of amateur singers singing together for their own 
entertainment, if it really entertains them. 
What we object to is their inviting friends to 
come and listen to them, and then taking offence 
if those friends come when the concert is just at 
an end, and supper about to begin. ~ 

Partiality to the sex may have something ‘o 
do with it, but we certainly prefer lady amateurs 
to their male friends and associates in the same 
line. In the second place they are more up to 
their work. The number of ladies who can play 
and sing tolerably well is infinitely greater than 
that of the gentlemen possessing the same talent 
and skill. The great fault of the ladies is, that 
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they are too ambitious. A girl who has a good 
voice, which is really effective in a ‘small room, 
thinks—and herein deceives herself—that it will 
be equally effective in a large concert-room or 
theatre. She sings ballads admirably, as well, 
perhaps, as they need be sung. Therefore she 
attempts bravura airs, and does not sing them 
nearly so well as they would be sung by a fourth- 
rate seconda donna on the Italian stage. 


We have spoken hitherto of the better class of 
amateur vocalists. But there are some really 
terrible specimens, especially among the men, as 
we descend in the scale. 

From the amateur who “sings a good second” 
may heaven defend us! May queer things hap- 
pen to him, and may he, some day, find himself 
in the company of other amateurs who also sing 
good seconds; and may they all (we being ab- 
sent) sing good seconds together, while none sing 
first or thirds or fourths, but only seconds—good 
and bad. The amatenr who says he can sing a 
good second is not necessarily a vain amateur ; 
but oh, how ignorant! If he said he could im- 
provise a melody it would be untrue; still it 
would be possible. But the notion of his impro- 
vising harmony is preposterous. It is all the 
same to the amateur who sings a good second 
whether he knows the melody to which he pro- 
poses to adapt his good second or not. He lis- 
tens to the tune, makes a guess, after hearing the 
first few notes, as to how it is likely to go on, 
and then does what Mr. Bright calls “a little 
childish tinkering.” in the way of furnishing an 
additional part. He soon gets utterly wrong, and 
after a certain time begins to suspect that he is 
not quite right. Then, being possibly a modest 
and more or less well meaning man, he pauses 
until he sees a safe opportunity for going in again, 
when his fine voice is once more heard a sixth 
below or a third above the notes of the melody 
(he is not particular which, nor, while aiming at 
these intervals does he always hit them); and 
the new concord of sweet sounds lasts sometimes 
for two or three bars together, until another ob- 
stacle, slight but sure, presents itself, and the am- 
ateur who sings a good second is a second time 
floored. It is amusing to see him at these mo- 
ments (out of hearing him there is never any fun 
to be got), and to watch him looking round as if 
to discover whether any one has discovered him. 
At such a juncture a half-suppressed bravo is 
very effective; indeed, ironical applause is the 
only method by which the amateur who sings a 
gonl second can be vivilly reduced to silence. 
“O sainte ironie!” cried Proudhon ; and approba- 
tion punctually bestowed on every mistake can- 
not in the end fail to open the eyes even of the | 
blunderer himself. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the pres- 
ent day the amateur who sings a good second is 
not often to be met with in the society of educa- 
ted or even of well-bred people. There is no 
secular edifice in which the present writer has 
encountered him for some time past. The avoid- 
ance may have been mutual—let us hope so. At 
all events we have not encountered him. 

But is he for that reason extinct ? Alas! no. 
Where, then, has the amateur who sings a good 
second taken refuge? By our use of the epithet 
“secular” we have already, @ contrario, indicated 
his chosen asylum. With a refinement of cun- 
ning, so subtle as to be almost diabolical, he has 
fled to a place where he knows that we must all 
cease from applauding, and where, consequently, 
the amateur who sings a good second is at rest. 
He has retired to church, where he can sing any 
prt or parts that he may consider suitable, with- 
out the slightest fear of being turned out, or even 
interfered with, in the practice of his harmonic 
and anti-harmonic recreations. If, from behind 
the jester’s mask, we may be allowed to speak a 
few words in solemn seriousness, we would en- 
treat bishops, priests, deacons, and all whom it 
may concern, to bring this weighty scandal to an 
end, through the agency of churchwardens, bea- 
dles, sextons, and, if necessary, gravediggers. 

The organist is, of course, not consulted in the 
matter, or he would at once say, “If the congre- 
gation will sing, let them sing in unison or hold 


their peace.” In the Protestant churches of Ger- 





many no maniacal attempts are made to “sing 
second.” The organ furnishes the harmony, the 
congregation confine themselves to the melody. 
Even then the effect is not good, but it is at 
least as good as, under the circumstances, is pos- 
sible. The proceeding, too, is orderly, whereas 
in our churches—owing, above all, to the pres 
ence of the amateur who sings a good second— 
hymn-singing is an anarchical proceeding, wor- 
thy, if for that reason alone, of the severest con- 
demnation. A sad, discordant noise, which men 
would not tolerate, is impiously offered to the 
Divinity. 

Worthy of being married to the gentleman 
amateur who sings a good second is the lady am- 
ateur who can “play an accompaniment to any 
air.” She can, perhaps, do so as well as the late 
Mr. Charles Sloman, “the only English impro- 
visatore,’ could extemporize verses on any sub- 
ject; but extemporized accompaniments, like 
extemporized verses, must of necessity be con- 
ventional and common-place ; and the notion that 
they can be furnished at will to suit any melody, 
without reference to its character, is based on the 
delusion that. accompaniment-writing is a mere 
process, demanding no originality of invention. 

Is the amateur who plays by ear, who only 
needs to hear an air once to be able to reproduce 
it, who, after going to the opera, can come home 
and give you all the melodies on the piano, is he 
also to be spoken of ? Such a one may really 

ossess the talent attributed to him by his admir- 
ing friends. If so, let him understand that it is 
chiefly valuable as a possible sign of better things, 
and that it is worth very little in itself. Blind 
Tom, on hearing an air, or, indeed, a whole piece, 
once, could play something very like it on the 
piano; yet it is quite certain that Blind Tom 
was nearly an idiot. The secret of his power 
seems to have rested in the possession of a strong 
imitative faculty—the faculty, in short, which 
constitutes the genius of the buffoon. What 
Blind Tom could do, the greatest pianist of the 
day could not do. Nor would an educated mu- 
sician think of attempting the feats performed 
more or less successfully by the amateur who 
plays by ear. After witnesssing a new drama, 
a servant girl may amuse herself by declaiming 
striking passages in imitation of the principal 
performers; but a person of taste, who wished 
to study the work, would, of course, do so from 
the book. 

Here we are reminded that there is such a 
thing as the amateur in musical criticism. The 
gentleman who sings a good second, the lady 
who can supply an accompaniment to any air, 
the amateur, in particular, who plays by ear, may 
turn round upon us, even as we pull him by the 
ear, and say: “And you, my counsellor, instruct- 
or, and reprover, don’t you criticize much as I 
play, the best way you can, and chiefly by ear ? 
Talk of studying from the book, by which you 
imply that, instead of indulging in reminiscences, 
more or less precise, of a work, I should be bet- 
ter occupied in examining the score—what if I 
cannot read the score? I come away with cer- 
tain impressions of works that I have just heard, 
and these impressions I can reproduce with some 
approach to accuracy on the piano. Can you 
do more, or even so much, in reproducing your 
impressions with the pen in the shape of criti- 
cisms ?” 

Having by an effort brought ourselves to a 
sufficiently charitable frame of mind to be able 
to overlook the impertinence of an amateur who 
should venture to address any such observations 
to us. we should, perhaps, confide to him our be- 
lief that, after all, he was not far wrong; and 
that, as he may sneceed in amusing a small circle 
of persons more ignorant than himself, by his op- 
erations on the piano, so there are amateur crit- 
ics who amuse (if they happen to be amusing) a 
large circle of readers by their observations on 
music. Certainly there are amateur critics, as 
there are amateur executants; and at least half 
our musical critics, though they may know some- 
thing of music as an art, know little or nothing 
of it as a science. They could not, for instance, 
pass an examination in the elements of musical 
composition. We do not say that they would be 





much further advanced as critics if they could. 
We only say that they could not pass such an 
examination. The amateur critic, however, has 
a right to exist and perform his functions in the 
capacity of amateur critic, provided he will do 
so honestly and with modesty; not vainly pre- 
tending to a knowledge of things which are con- 
cealed from him, like the students whose perver- 
sity and presumption were so trying to St. Au- 
gustine. ‘There are, indeed, very few critics of 
art, and not too many of literature, who possess 
at once a full knowledge of their subject, critical 
aptitude, and a good literary style. A musician 
may know a work by heart. He is not for that 
reason able to analyze it and explain the princi- 
ples on which it is constructed, to show how it 
proceeds from this work, how it resembles that 
one, and to assign to it, ultimately, its definite 
position by itself, or by the side of other works. 
Who can be better acquainted with the music 
performed season after season at our opera-houses 
than Sir Michael Costa and Signor Arditi? It 
is not certain, however, that they could pen read- 
able analyses or good general accounts of the 
works ; and it is quite certain that one musical 
conductor who does duty in a morning paper as 
musical critic, writes as if with his own. stick. 
Among English composers, we only know of one, 
a man of high reputation, writing under the in- 
itials, “G. A. M.,” who criticizes music in print. 
To undoubted knowledge of his subject, he unites 
great critical aptitude—which, by the way, does 
not mean that we always agree with him; but 
there is no denying the fact that he occasionally 
writes like an amateur. He does not write with 
a stick, he writes with a very good pén; only he 
sometimes forgets to mend it. : 

The amateur critic is almost a necessary evil, 
then. But he is only an evil by comparison with 
that critic armed at all points, whom it is so diffi- 
cult to find, though we know that he is not by 
any means beyond the reach of discovery. In- 
deed, the amateur critic, if he will keep to his 
own proper sphere, and write sincerely according 
to his own lights, may even do good ; and he may 
prove a true benefactor tosociety, if, by judicious 
expostulation and satire, he helps to keep down 
the pretensions of amateur vocalists and musi- 
cians.— Girls of the Period Miscellany. 





The Quackery of Concerts, 


[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia.} 

The exhibition of music as an art, and one of the 
most refined and refining of arts, seems to hvve al- 
most gone out of vogue. The good old days of 
really grand opera, of great dramatic singers, of vo- 
cal skill free from tricks, of conscientious study for 
instruments as well as voices, of enthusiasm free 
from quackery and of ambition that is not wholly 
sordid, seems to be gone forever. Even the men and 
women of great genius in music have become mere 
mercenaries. They are the hirelings of charlatans 
and showmen, who study the tastes of the most vul- 
gar among the public, and degrade the gifts of the 
genins they employ to do such work as will please 
those whose admiration is excited by the monstrous 
rather than by the beautiful ; by the marvelous rath- 
er than the artistic. 

It is a misfortune to music and musical taste in 
America that New York is the chief port, we may 
say the only port, where foreign artists of all kinds 
land on coming to America to seek their fortunes. 
The business of art has thus come to resemble all 
o her kinds of business in New York. It is a busi- 
ness of humbug, of deception, of gambling ; resem- 
bling in manner, if not in degree, the business of 
Wall street or the Gold Room. The chief of the 
gold and stock gamblers, in fact, has been lately 
noted as one of the chief operators in musical specu- 
lations. ‘The most scandalously managed railroad 
in the country is identified with what is called a 
“Grand Opera House.” The manager of the rail- 
road and the lessee of this Grand Opera being one, 
there is gambling and swindling in Erie, while there 
is vulgarity, nastiness and vice in music. The same 
system that resorts to a “corner” in a stock, ora 
“locking up” of gold or currency, resorts also to the 
exhibition of shameless women in a ballet, and filthy 
acting in what is avowedly a burlesque of music as 
well as morality in an opera. There is money to be 
made by the degradation of art, as well as by the 
degradation of morals, and New York is full of spee- 
ulators in vice of all kinds. 
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Even the most conscientious musical artists must 
pass through New York before going to Philadelphia 
and other great cities, and they must fall into the 
hands of those gamblers and speculators who have 
taken the musical or dramatic line of busiuess as a 
safe and comparatively genteel line. It has become 
a pretty well established fact that few musical enter- 
tainments, given by strangers in New York, pay 
more than their expenses. An artist, arriving there, 
has to pay an agent; then the agent has ta pay enor- 
mous advertising bills, and has also to pay the Bo- 
hemians of the press for first class notices ; then 
come the expenses of a concert hall, of an orchestra, 
of printing, of a claqne, of bouquets and baskets of 
flowers, and of various other things required to se- 
cure a tolerable reception in a packed audience of 
dead-heads It is pretended by the speculators that 
all this expenditure of money in New York is essen- 
tial to the success of the artist in other cities. For 
when the New York papers report a reception such 
as we have described, the reports are expected to be 
copied or quoted from in other cities. Part of the 
business, indeed, of the agent or business manager is 
to cut cut these so-called ‘“‘metropolitan’”’ notices, and 
send or take them to the offices of papers in other 
cities, with the modest request that they he copied, 
and with promise of abundance of free tickets when 
the puffed artist arrives. A good many papers, even 
in Philadeiphia, have submitted to this imposition ; 
though most of them have discovered that these po- 
lite agents are very sparing with their legitimate ad- 
vertising, when the time arrives for the artist’s debut. 
There are twice as many papers in New York in 
which concerts and operas have to be advertised, and 
the average cost of advertising is twice as high as in 
Philadelphia. The number of ‘‘dead-head’’ tickets 
is, of course, proportionately greater in New York. 
So when the artist comes to Philadeiphia, it is ex 
pected that the receipts of the concerts shall not only 
pay the artist, the troupe, the manager, the advertis- 
ing, the rent and the other expenses here, but also 
the enormous expenses in New York, including the 
pay of the Bohemians, whose so-called “critiques” 
we are expecied to copy and commend. 

In submitting to all this kind of humbug and im- 
position, consists the ‘‘provincialism” of the news- 
paper press outsidé of New York. Nobody reall 
believes that the talent, the taste, or the incorrupti- 
bility of the criticism of America, is concentrated in 
New York. Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and New Orleans have 
each their fair share of educated and honest writers 
on music and the other fine arts. But they are not 
always all bold- enough to resist the exactions or the 
cajoleries of the ingerious, well-trained, diplomatic 
professional managers of the New York school of 
agents for artists. There are many that are willing, 
for the sake of saving trouble and securing a small 
advertisement, to adopt and print the ready-made 
puff that the agent hands them, along with a pack- 
age of “complimentary” tickets. Against this sort 
of humbug the press outside of New York ought to 
protest ; and first of all, the ‘“dead-head” ticket sys- 
tem for concerts, &c., ought to be abolished. This 
can only be done by concerted action among all the 
respectable newspapers ; for if only one paper, or 
only two or three, in a large city like Philadelphia, 
reject the so called “complimentary” tickets, the re- 
jection would be looked upon as quixotic or presump- 
taous. Harmony of action, among well-established 
papers, can do much towards correcting the taste 
that the New York press is vitiating, and securing a 
standard much higher, in morality as well as in taste, 
than that of New York. Then if, in addition toa 
reformation of newspaper criticism, there was a little 
more boldness in the audiences at our star-concerts 
aud operas, there would be a decided gain for art 
and honesty. There is a great deal more virtue in 
a weli-directed hiss, than most people are aware of. 
If it were only sustained by courage equal to that of 
the hireling claque that always applauds, art and the 
public would be the gainers. It would be almost 
worth while to hire a claque, in the interests of true 
taste, to hiss many of the musical performances that 
are presented in our mis-called Academy of Music 
and our principal concert rooms. 

In these remarks on concerts, we are referring to 
those known as ‘ star concerts.” The noble perform- 
ances of the New York Philharmonic’ Society, of 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, and of some other 
recognized and legitimate organizations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities, that 
show real earnestness in art, are not, of course to be 
classed with the entertainments that are managed by 
the professional charlatans, and their being free from 
the vices of the quack system gives them an addi- 
tional claim upon the generous support of people of 
taste. But the system of humbug, deception and 
clap-trap, by which the travelling managers from 
New York impose on the press and the public, ought 








to be known and condemned, until a reformation be- 
comes absolutely necessary. 





Revival of the Oratorio. 
[From the London Orchestra.] 


If the “new cast” in the performance of Oratorio 
composition settle down into a fashion, modern com- 
posers will pay increased attention to this high 
school of writing, and there will be a revival of the 
dramatic religious mystery. The new drama will 
not stop at the hash up of some scriptural historiette ; 
we shall have a resurrection of the old personages, 
the virgins and saints, pilgrims and martyrs, and the 
strange and weird myths from the Golden Legend ; 
situations that will try the vaunted powers of descrip- 
tive music far more than anything yet attempted on 
the operatic stage. The Oratorio fever is no new 
disease. Between the years 1759 and 1769 there 
were at least a dozen new Oratorios presented for 
public entertainment, so thoroughly had Handel tu- 
tored the general ear into a patient listening to his 
semi-theatrical exhibitions of song, duet, and cho- 
rus. There was a Judith by De Tesch, and a Judith 
by Dr. Green, and a third by Dr. Arne; a Ruth by 
Giardini, Hannah by Dr. Worgan, a Zimri by Stan- 
ley, Abimelech and the Prodigal Son, by Arnold, and 
half a score others made out of the comparatively 
unknown works of Handel. Tobit and the Angel ; 
The good Samaritan, the thieves and their victim ; 
Job and his three Comforters, with the hurricane and 
the new homesteads; Herodias, her daughter and 
the famous dance, and its tragic consequences—have 
all been realized in some sort of way, and are open 
to revivification. Good and grand as are the Orato- 
rios of the Messiah, the Creation, and the Elijah, 
general interest has ceased with these works unless 
associated with some ‘“‘new cast ;”’ and new singers, 
especially new great singers, are not of every day 
occurrence. If Exeter Hall is to continue to be filled 
—and filled it easily and readily is when first-rate 
talent is announced—there must be fresh impulse 
shown in the grand school of composition and a new 
development of sacred drama. Verdi may better 
employ his time and talents in writing the religious 
dramatic than in joining unworthy partnership with 
a dozen second-rates in the concoction of a Requiem. 
The new sensation Oratorio is the true arena for a 
composer of such powerful and almost illimitable 
conceptions | !] 

We have had no grand new Oratorios—the re- 
duced demand has naturally led to the reduced sup- 
ply. Italian and French artists, as a rule, do not 
read and recite in English, and without this accom- 
plishment the foreign vocalist stands on no sure 
ground in the Oratorio. Our modern composers 
make a spring, and jump into the grand style with 
but the most moderate training in the principles and 
forms of choral writing, and with none in the higher 
necessity—the art of declamation in recitative and 
song, the true types of musical expression in the Or- 
atorio. They grasp at a mastery over that which 
requires a combination of a Verdi anda Wagner !— 
the unfailing flow of melody joined to the subtle por- 
traiture of every incident, prominent or its opposite. 
And in these davs musicians make supposititious great 
music at small pianos ; big choruses at the keyhoards 
of two-stringed piccolos. Is it any marvel that the 
result is unsatisfactory? Haydn wrote the Creation 
when sixty-five years old, and Handel the Jephthah 
when. sixty-three ; and these composers had been 
taught to work on paper without a piano, and each 
had passed through the ne plus ultra of composition 
half a century before. On leaving their tutors, the 
chapel masters, they were no doubt capable of com- 
posing an Uratorio ; but they did not commence their 
career with testing such power, well knowing that 
nothing short of careful experience could clear their 
heads of elementary modulation and contrapuntal 
chaos. They had been familiarizing their heads and 
hands with the secrets of art; and hefore composing 
sacred dramas had to gain power over the heads and 
voices of vocalists, and to watch for and learn what 
in practice would touch and subdue the human heart. 
Haydn wrote the Creation without a first tenor part, 
for Vienna had no celebrated Tenor; but it had a 
magnificent Baritone for whom the new part of “Ra- 
phael” was specially composed. Mendelssohn wrote 
his Elijah for Jenny Lind and Staudigl, and the 
grand cast made the grand composition. The ex:- 
traordinary and peculiar gifts of the two vocalists led 
to the new study and the distinctive character of the 
new music. There could be no following the com- 
mon route with sach help at hand. 

Oratorio composition should be, and is, the true 
ideal of the dramatic. There may be in the Oratorio 
all that is in the Opera, but without anything that is 
low and mean, trivial and commonplace, meretricions 
or base. However heroic the action, if it be dull, 





cold, or tiresome, it is unfit for the Oratorio. It 
must be of that interest as to please for all time; 
hence, if the action is proper, and the characters well 
supported, and the music be written in the right spir- 
it and with right power, the course of time does not 
endanger its musical position, as is so constantly the 
case with regard to the Opera. The Oratorio deals 
with the good passions of humanity, the Opera often- 
times with the malevolent and the debilitating. There 
may be misfortune and misery, temptation and ini- 

uity, in the themes of an Oratorio. But these 
things are never introduced so as to pervert the judg- 
ment or corrupt the heart. A tableau of uninter- 
rupted high virtue, with no shadow, or error, or in- 
discretion, would prove antagonistic to the feelings 
of a mixed audience. The Athenians grew wearied 
of Aristides the Just. It is not for virtue to escape 
calamity ; a good man may be the victim of distress? 
Nor does retribution always take place. We hear of 
the decapitation of St. John the Baptist, but not of 
the awful judgment that swept away the sanguinary 
Herod. The distinguishing character of the Orato- 
rio, is the fact that the course of events are of that 
high and absorbing nature as to forbid the association 
of light or low music. 

With the revival of the Oratorio it would be de- 
sirable, for a time at least, to break away from the 
Scriptural hero and heroine. The novel theme of 
the Creation manifestly assisted in the now style of 
its composition. Haydn imagined his Cantata of 
the Seasons to be inferior to his Oratorio of the Cre- 
ation; and accounted for the supposed fact, by being 
engaged with angels in the Orat:rio, and with mere 
ordinary humanity in his Cantata. He was wrong ; 
for the Seasons far transcend the Creation; his men 
and women in the former are realities, but angels 
discoursing over the first chapter of Genesis can 
with difficulty be suppused to he so. The Creation 
was the first advance ; Guglielmi had done something 
in his Oratorio of Deborah—and Guglielmi had been 
the favorite pupil of Durante — but the enormous 
power of developing movement manifested in the 
Creation threw everything of its time into the shade. 
It is in the development of the forms of modern 
school in high and noble spirit that we look for the 
legitimate advance in Oratorio composition. Take 
for instance the one form—the duet hetween two male 
voices. Since the days of Handel what has been 
done with this? Nothing. What is tnere to ap- 
proach the famous duet of “The Lord is a man of 
war?” There are splendid duets by Rossini, Mey- 
erbeer, and Verdi for male voices, hut nothing of the 
kind has been attempted in the Oratorio. One is 
led to imagine that Oratorio male singers were 80 
many tailors, and that it required more than seven- 
teen to make up the duet ; not a new joke, but one 
as pertinent now as when first made, if the practice 
of our composers be looked into. Again, there is 
the dramatic chorus of the opposite emotions, of 
which Handel gives an illustration in his Oratorio of 
Sampson—the believing Jews and the infidel Philis- 
tines. Modern Opera teems with examples of this 
striking combination ; but nothing in the Oratorio 
has been done in shape, proportion, or style, to rival 
or even approach these magnifieent examples of high 
imagination and consummate skill. As to the Aria, 
the field is quite open, for not much has been really 
effected since the days of Haydn. The first tenor 
song in the Elijah is a parody from a modern Ger- 
man; the “Hammer Song’”’ is written upon Handel ;° 
and the “Hear, ye, Israel” a close copy of Sebas- 
tian Bach. Mendelssohn has thrown all his sweet 
and seducing snirit info these Arias, and thus made 
them his own, but they are sympathetic associations, 
not original developments. There is nothing of that 
originality, felicity, and perfect freedom that marks 
the arias in the Creation ; although it is but justice 
to remark that Haydn is by no means original in his 
celebrated aria, “With verdure clad!” He kept a 
note-book ; so did Mendelssohn ; a note-book is dan- 
gerous ata pinch. Handel kept more than a note- 
book ; he treasured up outside manuscripts of high 
worth and walked into them boldly and nobly. The 
“new casts” of our popular Oratorios will, we trust, 
do something for English singing. We want new 
singers ; native vocalists of real worth and talent. 
The youths and maidens of fine and rare voices must 
be secured and properly instructed. Why should 
not Oratorio singing pay? Why not pay as well as 
Opera singing ? As a rule it has not paid, because 
the oratorio singer has not been the great singer. 
Oratorio singing has been remunerative to our really 
great native vocalists, but it will not support shams. 
So also with composers; the able man, the accom- 
plished scholar in music, is well employed in the 
Oratorio and will be well paid. But the Oratorio is 
a stumbling-block for third-rate talent; and the com- 
mon sense of the English mind is dangerously op- 
posed to composers of this class. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





Tne Incapacity or Sincers is astonishing. 
Those who boast a musical education are popularly 
supposed to be able to read music at sight, and they 
certainly ought to he able to do so; hut not more 


ted way. If a composition departs from the beaten 
track which the voice has been accustomed to follow, 
they are at once in a maze, and enly after special 
study and practice are they able to perform it. This 
is true of all amateur and many professional singers. 
We donbt if there is a person in Springfield or the 
whole Connecticut valley who is capable of singing 
any elaborate vocal part at sight, or after the careful 
reading over with the eye, which should fairly pre- 
cede every test in sight-singing. We are not behind 
other sections in this matter; some of the famons 
soprano singers in Boston choirs are noted in musical 
cTrcles for their “poor reading.” Whether singers 
as a class are deficient in the perceptive faculties, is 
a matter we will leave to the phrenologists to settle ; 
but their slowness and unreadiness in the respect 
we have mentioned cannot be questioned. There 
are ten instrumental performers who are ready and 
expert readers of music that is new to them, where 
there is one vocalist of equal capacity. The singers 
who are said to “sing anything that is placed before 
them,” don’t do any such thing. 

The chief reason for this incapacity is the super- 
ficial knowledge of music which most singers pos- 
sess. Unfortunately it has not been considered nec- 
essary that a singer should know much more than 
musical notation and something about the manage- 
ment of the voice. A broader and deeper culiure is 
needed. A good singer ought to understand the 
Jaws which govern harmony and the structure of mu- 
sical compositions. With this knowledge he is able 
to grasp the composer’s idea (unless it be deeply 
concealed) almest at sight, and then can interpret 
intelligently the portion of it which is allotted to him 
to perform. Some singers discover these laws by 
intuition, but only those who have mastered them, 
and can give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
tread securely and on firm ground.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





A Musical Imposition. 


I happened, one evening, to be at the house of the 
Baron de M., an intelligent and sincere lover of art, 
with one of my old fellow students at the Academy 
of Rome, the accomplished architect Due, Every- 
one, except myself, was playing at cards, some at 
écarté, some at whist, and some at brelan. I hate 
cards, By dint of patience, and after the efforts of 
thirty years, LT have succeeded in knowing no game 
of the kind, so as to be safe, under all circumstances, 
from being carried off bodily by players in want of a 
partner. 

Tt was pretty evident that I was being rather bored, 
when Due, turning round, said to me: “As you are 
doing nothing, you might as well write a little music 
for my album” “With all my heart,” I replied 
I took a sheet of paper, and traced a few staves, on 
which there shortly appeared an andantino in four 
parts for the organ. I fancied I perceived in it a cer 
tain character of raral and simple mysteriousness, 
and the idea of fitting to the music words of the same 
description suggested itself to me. The piece of or- 
gan music vanished and became a “Chorus of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem” bidding adien to the in- 
fant Jesus, as the Holy Family are about setting ont 
for Egypt. The players suspended their game at 
whist and brelan to listen to my sacred fabian. 
They were as mnch amused by the medieval cut of 
my verses as by that of my music, “Now,” said T 
to Duc, ‘I will pat your name underneath, for I 
want to compromise you.” “What an idea !"" he 
exclaimed. “Mv friends know that T am atteily ig 
norant of composition.” ‘Well, really, that is a fine 
reason for not composing,’ "TI answered. “ Since, 
however, your vanity sconts the notion of adopting 
what I have done, I will just make a name of wh ch 
yours shall form part. It shall be that of Pierre 
Ineré, whom I appoint chapelmaster at the Holy 
Chapel, Paris, in the seventeenth century. That 
will give my manuscript all the value of an archeo 
logical curiositv.” As I said, so I did. But T had 
got in the vein of playing the part of a Chatterton. 
Some days subsequently T wrote, at home, the piece 
of the “Repos de la Sainte-Famille”—commencing 
this time, however, with the words—and a little fu- 
gued overture, for a little band, in a little innocent 
style, in F sharp minor, without a major seventh, a 
mode which is no longer the fashion ; which resem- 
bles plain chant, and which the learned will inform 
you is derived from some Phrygian, Dorian, or Mixo- 
Lydian mode of ancient Greece, a fact which has 
nothing at all to do with the question. In this mode 
there is evidently the melancholy and somewhat 
stupid character of popular laments. 


In a month’s time, I had forgotten all about my | 


retrospective score, when we were disappointed of a 
chorus for the programme of a concert which I had 
to conduct. I thought it would be a good joke to 


than one in a hundred can, except in the most limi- | replace it hy that of the Shepherds of my Mystery, 


which T still announced under the name of Pierre | 
| Dueré, chapelmaster at the Holy Chapel, Paris | 
(1679). The choristers at rehearsal, immediately 


| ter,” I replied without hesitation : ‘ 























conceived a great liking for this ancestral music. 
“Where in the world did you disinter it?” they 
asked. “You are pretty well right in saving disin- 
‘it was found, 
daring the late restoration of the Holy Chapel, ina 
cupboard that had been walled up. Bat it was writ- 
ten on parchment, in the old notation, and I had 
great trouble in deciphering it.” 

The concert took place. The piece by Pierre Du- 
eré was very well executed and received even better. 
The critics praised it two days afterwards, and con- 
gratulated me on my discovery. Only one expressed 
doubts of its authenticity and age, a fact which proves 
that there are ciever men in all classes. Another 
eritie grew sentimental on the misfortane of the poor 
old master, whose musical inspiration had not been 
revealed to the Parisians till after a hundred and 
seventy-three years of obscurity, “for,” he observed, 
“none of us had ever heard of him, and he is not 
mentioned in the Dictionnaire bionvaphiqne des Musi- 
ciens, by M Feétis, though that work contains so 
many extraordinary things.” 

The Sunday following, Dune, being at the house of 
a young and handsome woman, who was very fond 
of ancient music, and expressed great contempt for 
modern productions, when their date was known, 
thns addressed her : “Well, madam, what did yon 
think of our last concert ?” “Oh! it was a great 
mediey, asusual!’’ “And what do yon say to the 
piece by Pierre Dueré?” “Perfect ; delicious ! that 
is music if you like Time has not robbed it of any 
of its freshness. It is trae melody, of the rarity of 
which modern composers render us very sensible. 
Your M._ Berlioz, for instance, will never give us 
anything like that’ At thee words, Due could not 
help bursting into a langh, and was imprudent enough 
to reply: “Alas! madam, it is my M. Berlioz him- 
self who is the author of the “Adieu des Bergers,” 
which he wrote one evening, in my presence, on the 
edge of a cari table.” The fair hostess bit her lips, 
and the roses of vexation mounted to tint the pale- 
ness of her face. Turning her back on Dae, she 
launched at him the cruel phrase: “It is very 1mper- 
tinent of M. Berlioz.” 

You may fancy hov ashamed T felt, when Due 
came and told me what she had said. I lost no time 
in offering reparation for my conduct. I published 
humbly in my own name the poor little production, 
bat on the title page I put the words : “Attributed to 
Pierre Dueré, an imaginary chanelmaster,”’ to remind 
me of my guilty imposition. Hector Beruioz. 


A Torch-Dance, by Meyerbeer. 


Tt is as instructive as interesting to observe how 
rapidly, in our days of universal intercourse, musi- 
cal reputations adjust themselves, after the heat of 
immediate controversy has subsided. While Meyer- 
beer was writing, —reconsidering his operas,---ago- 
nizing himself over their preparation on the stage,--- 
using every means of influence, direct and indirect, 
such as an ample fortune and an astute wit could 
compass, in order to win golden opinions from 
those who are thought to direct jndgment,—his mer- 
its as a stage composer were attacked and defended 
with an acrimony alike overstrained and insincere 
whether in attack or defence. Nowathat he is dead 
and gone, the world is beginning to admit that he 
was more than an ingenions and opulent trickster— 
than a mere accumulator of sounds devised to tickle 
the ear at the expense of'all truth and propriety : 
in brief, that he was an original individual man, who 
has left a mark on the musie of his time which will 
not he very easily effaced. 

Leaving undiscussed Meyerbeer’s grasp over 
dramatic situation or passion, it may not be amiss to 
dwell for a moment on one of his excellences, which 
has been too generally overlooked—his power, felic- 
ity, and variety as a composer of dance-music. Why 
the subject of “the mirth of feet” should, in general, 
have been so disdainfully ignored by the crities and 
historians of Opera, I have never been able to com 
prehend. Consideration of it is indispensable to all 
those who have to deal with mel. dy, and who con- 
ceive that rhythm was engendered by the dance and 
not by the song. No appreciation, at all events, of 
the grand and peculiar series of dramas operatic, 
produced in and for Paris, by great men of every 
country, can be arrived at without a close study of 
ballet masie, This, from the days of Lulli to those 
of Ramean, Glack, Sacchini, Spontini, Rossini, 
Anber, and Meyerbeer, has borne a most important 











and integral part in the show. As the last of a long 
and brilliant line of writers, no one among the list 
has been, in this department of the art, so felicitous, 
sO spontaneous, and so varied as the one last 
named. JT need merely recall his dance-musie in 
Rohert (including the three fascination-secenes), his 
gipsy dance and admirable stat-ly minuet in Les 
Huguenots, his four dances in the ice scene of Le 
Proph#e, to illustrate my meaning. Theré is more 
beauty, genius, and charm in any single specimen of 
the above mentioned “measures”? than in the entire 
dreary Tristun and Rheingold of the unblushing and 
amazing Herr Wagner, who aspires to blot the Jews 
from the face of music. 

This was most unexpectedly brought home to me 
here at Scarborough a day or two since, with a force 
strong enough to justify putting a word of impres- 
sion on record. Among the many attractions of a 
place which has become the feshion to praise in 
print, the excellent music, provided as a standing 
attraction for the visitor to Scarborough, has hardly 
been suffi-ient!y dwelt on. The results-- -produced 
with limited forces, by Herr Meyer Lutz, the conduc- 
tor, speak emphatically of his skill, intelligence, and 
energy. Of their kind, and with reference to means, 
“times, and occasions,” they are almost as_praise- 
worthy as the performances at the Sydenhum palace, 
orzanized by Mr. Manns, whieh have grown from 
modest beginnings into one of the most noteworthy 
institutions to be found anywhere. It is odd, and 
not over-ereditable to those concerned, that the Lon- 
doner should have to go to Sydenham or Scarbor- 
ough to make acquaintance with some of the most 
interesting music of modern time ; such, for instance, 
as the hallet music of M Gounod in his Nonne Sang- 
lante, and Reine de Suba, or (to come to my immedi- 
ate subject) a pageant dance by Meverheer, commis- 
sioned, even as Handel’s Water-Musie was in his 
day, for a regal festivity. 

The four torch dances of Meverheer, 
during his court service at Berlin, exhibit the most 
individual phase of their composer’s talent as a 
master and inventor of rhvthm. The one T have 
been hearing here---produced for the reception of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, is in every respect 
admirable. The opening bar, a simple trumpet 
flourish, thrown into the stately tempo of a Polonaise, 
seizes the ear at once, The relief in the episode, 
which carries on the movement, more delicate and 
gracious in its melody than that of the principal 
theme, yet no less courtly and pompons, is admira- 
ble in its freedom and nature. The final climax, 
leading to the exp! sion of our national hymn, with 
the full force of the orchestra, is bolder, less shifty, 
and less tormented than other examples of the kind 
existing in Meyerbeer’s more ambitious works, and 
which have led to the not unjustifiable idea that he 
was deficient in resource, owing to his imperfect 
scientific training. Be this as it may, it long 
since [ have heard anything so distinet, so brignt, 
so admirably adapted to its purpose, as this music; 
let the transcendentnlists abuse it as they please, in 
uneasy confession of their own impotence and want 
of idea. 

Sear borough, Oct. 18,1 
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‘Benen: lien Anan hint, the ¢ composer 
of Die Fabier, has entered upon his dutics as ¢ ‘apell- 
meister at the Theatre. 

First concert given by the board of 
Theatre Royal, and Royal 


Drespev.— 
General Direction of the 


Chapel: Overture te Genovera, Schumann ; Air, 
Handel; Violin-concerto, Beethoven (Herr Lanter- 
bach) ; air from 7itus, Mozart; “Variations,” Rode ; 


and C major Symphony, with Fugue.—First Soirée 
for Chamber Music, of Herren Laaterhach, Griitz- 
macher, ete: Quartet in B flat major, Haydn; Quar- 
tet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven ; and Sex- 
tet, Brahms. — Concert given hy Malle. Mary Krebs : 
Italian Concerto, Bach; ‘* Carneval,” Schumann ; 
Pieces for the Violoncello, Herr L. ’Griitamacher : 
Pianoforte Solos, Beethoven, Rameau, Rubenstein, 
Seeling, Jadassohn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mosche- 
les, Scarlatti, Ruff, and Liszt ; and Songs, Schubert, 
Krebs, and Schumann. 

— The King las most liberally resolved that, 
despite the destruction of the Theatre Royal, the 
engagements of all the company shall remain in 
fnil force, and the salaries be paid as heretofore. 
The members of the company have had a two 
months’ leave of absence granted them. Tlie con- 
struction of a temporary theatre will be commenced 
forthwith. Meanwhile, Nesmiiller’s Theatre is be- 
ing prepared for a series ef performances. So great 
was the rapidity with which the fire at the late The- 
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atre Royal spread, that it was impossible to save 
anything in the building. Fortunately, the library 
was kept elsewhere, as were also the scenery and 
costumes. Thus, with few exceptions, the different 
parts and the music were preserved. Nearly all the 
instruments required for the performance in the eve 
ning of the fire were likewise preserved, but a num 
ber of other inatruments, which were in store, fell a 
prey to the flames. Among them was an old Italian 
double-bass of very fine quality. 

Darmstapt.—A short time since, there died here, 
in his eighty-ninth year, Herr Ferdinand Pohl. He 
was born at Kreibitz in Bohemia, where his father 
was a manufacturer of musical glasses. Ferdinand 
Pohl, having soon become a proficient on these glass 
es, studied composition under Naumann, in Dresden. 
He then travelled through Germany, Poland, Russia, 
and Sweden, playing at concerts with great success. 
He resided at Berlin for six years (1810-1816), giv- 
ing concerts every year. His last professional tour 
was along the Rhine, and through Switzerland and 
Italy. On his return, he took Stuttgardt and Darm- 
stadt on his way, and, in the year 1818, was admitted 
a member of the Grand-Dural musical establishment 
at the latter town. In 1830, he was pensioned on 
account of ill health. He was, probably, the last 
virtuoso upon the once popular, but now long since 
forgotten G/lasharmonica. 


Lerpsic.—Madame Norman-Neruda, the celebra- 
ted lady-violinist, played, with great success, at the 
first Gewandhaus Concert.—Herr R. Wagner’s Ri- 
enzi has been produced. 


Vienna.—The Society of the Friends of Music pro- 
pose opening their rooms, on the 2nd January, with 
grand ceremony, the Emperor himself being expect- 
ed to honor the Society with his presence. The 
works for the programme of the inaugural, concerts 
will be furnished by Viennese composers, Beethoven 
contributing the overture to Egmont and the Sinfonia 
Eroica ; Mozart, the “ Ave Verum ;” Schubert, the 
chorus, “Der Friede sei mit Euch;” and Haydn, 
the “Variations” from the “Kaiser Quartet.” The 
prozrammes of the subsequent concerts will include, 
among other compositions, /aust Symphony (new), 
Liszt ; Cantata (new), Weber ; Reformations-Sym 
phonie, and Elijah, Mendelssohn ; Paradies und die 
Pert, Schumann; L’Enfance du Christ, Berlioz ; 
and Pianoforte Fantasia (new), and Der Thurmbau 
zu Babel, a sacred opera (new), Rubinstein. Herr 
Herbeck, the new musical director at the Imperial 
Opera-house, made his first appearance as conductor 
at that establishment a short time since, when he 
conducted M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. 

Mivan.---It is said that the first opera at the Scala, 
during the approaching Carnival season, will be 
Piero di Medici, by Prince Poniatowski, and that 
the new opera d’obbligo” will be furnished by Sefior 
Gomez, the young Mexican maestro. There is some 
talk, also, of the production of Amleto, not by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, but by Signor Faccio, a young 
composer; who, according to his friends, has a 
brilliant future before him. 

FRANKFORT ON-THE-Matne.---Herr Wilhelm), un- 
questionably a violinist of the very first class, as far 
as manual dexterity is concerned, appeared at the 
first Museums Concert, and played Paganini’s first 
Concerto, and Ernst’s Otel/o Fantasia. His success 
with the public was naturally something extraordi- 
nary ; critics, however, cannot be satisfied with Herr 
Withelmj’s professional principles. It is now about 
a year that Herr Wilhe!mj has played nothing bat 
the same four pieces (a Violin Concerto, Rubinstein ; 
the Otello Fantasia, and “Ungarische Lieder,’ Ernst; 
and the First Concerto, Paganini). Now, in our 
Opinion, the automaton-like rendering---for, after al!, 
such it must in the end become---of these pieces 
does not afford much proof of artistic feeling. It is 
plain that the artist is wearied by his own perform- 
ance, and that his great object is to get it over as 
soon as possible, so as to repeat the same mancu- 
vre at another concert. Were Herr Wilhelm} less 
highly gifted than he is, it would be unnecessary to 
waste a word upon the subject. But as he has heen 
endowed by nature with the most eminent talent as 
a violinist, such a course ought to be most severely 
censured. It is to be hoped that Herr Wilhelm} will 
not allow his youth to pass away so uselessly, but, 
for the benefit of true art, that he will strive to 
attain that ideal, which, up to the present tIme, no 
one save his master, Joachim, has achieved. Let 
him do this, and he will assuredly reap a rich reward. 
---Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

At the first Giirzenich concert, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller appeared in the triple character of conductor, 
composer (the overture to Demetrius), and virtuoso 
(Mozart’s concerto in A minor). 


St. Petersnuren.---It is the intention of the 
Philharmonic Society to give, during the approach- 
ing season, and on a plan drawn up by Professor J. 
Promberger, three grand historical concerts, which 
shall comprehend the most striking phases and 
stages of development in the historv of music. The 
first concert will embrace the period from the Grego 
rian chant down to Bach and Handel, iuclusive ; 
the second will be devoted to the great German refor- 
mers, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ; 
while the third will represent the romantie school, 
with Beethoven (in his third period) and C. M. Web- 
er at their head, followed by Schubert, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Schumann, Glinka, 
as the founder of national Russian opera, and Rich- 
ard Wagner, In addition to the resources of the 
Philharmonie Society itself, all the Vocal Unions in 
the Russian capital will take part in these concerts, 
for which Herr J. Stockhausen is also engaged. 

Two new Russian operas are to be produced at 
Moseow during the next season : --Les Hubitants de 
Nischni-Nowgorod, by M Naprawnik, and L’ Ondine, 
by M. Tschaikowskyv. There is talk of a third :--- 
Le Courtier de Mariagés Thaddeus, by M. Kaschpe- 
roff. Scratch a Russian now-a-days, and we may 
find a musician. 

Kontesnere.---Isouard’s opera, Cendrillon, has 
been very successfully revived. 


Genoa ---The new management of the Teatro 
Carlo Felice has announced a series of buffo operas 
during the antumn season. Among them will he 
Il Matrimonio segreto, by Cimarosa; and J] Conte 
Ory, by Rossini. 
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Musical Correspondence. 

Lerpzie, Oct. 24.—Thinking you may like to 
hear something about musical matters in Leipzig, 
and from a pupil of the Conservatorium, I take the 
liberty to address you a few lines. Iam no corres- 
pondent, but simply a musical student, and, I trust, 
a true lover of the divine art. 

First, to tell you something about the Conservato- 
rium. It has at present about two hundred scholars. 
For the violin there are just thirty. David tells me 
it is the largest number they have ever had at one 
time. For the Cello, I am sorry to say, there are 
only two or three pupils ; one of these is a colored 
young man from Cuba, who plays now in the theatre 
and in the Gewandhaus concerts. Among the violin 
pupils there are several that are very good, especially 
for the orchestra. They have plenty of technique for 
solo playing ; but something is wanting, it seems to 
me, to make them genuine solo artists. Whether 
the fault lies in the school, or in themselves, I will 
not undertake to say. There is no question that Da- 
vid is a great teacher of the violin; he likes to teach, 
and takes a great interest in all his scholars. His 
School for the Violin, no doubt, is the best ever writ- 
ten. And then he has done so much otherwise for 
the violin students, in revising all the best Studies, 
Solos, Sonatas, &c., of the old masters, marking new 
bowings and fingerings, so that they can be played 
in the best and easiest manner; for which I think he 
cannot receive too great praise. He has also done a 
great deal fur orchestral playing, of which I will 
speak hereafter. 

Concertmeister Roéntgen, the second teacher—a 
pupil of David and the Conservatorium—is also very 
good ; he teaches exactly the same as David. Their 
system for the Violin Classes is very good ; for in- 
stance, Réntgen will have a class one day, and Da- 
vid the same class the next day, and they will play 
the same thing over to David which they have played 
the day before to Réntgen ; this makes every thing 
quite perfect. 

The course of studies, too, is very thorough. In 
fact, it is a regular School, such as one cannot now 
have in America. The beginning and middle class- 

‘es (for Violin) have four lessons a week, and the 
higher classes three. Besides the lessons, there are 
other great advantages for the pupils of stringed in- 
struments. These are: the ensemble playing, three 
times a week; and the Friday evening Abendunter- 











haltung. Monday afternoon, from four till six o’clock, 
we have Quartet and Orchestral playing, under the 
direction of David; one hour Quartet, and one hour 
Orchestral. The Quartet played is almost always 
that which is played the next Friday evening, in the 
Abendunterhaltung. For the Orchestral portion, the 
Overtures and Symphonies which are played in the 
Gewandhaus concerts are rehearsed, the wind instru- 
ment parts being played on the Piano. Wednesday, 
from three to five o’clock, the Ensemble is under the 
direction and teaching of Capellmeister Reinecke, 


| when Sonatas for Violin and Piano, Piano Trios, 


Quartets and Quintets are played ; sometimes Piano 
Concertos, with string accompaniment. Thursdays, 
from three to five, it is again under the direction of 
Concertmeister David, when the” Quartet is again 
played, after which there come Piano Trios, Quar- 
tets, &c. Every pupil in the Conservatorium has the 
advantage of this Ensemble playing, either in per- 
forming or listening. Friday evenings, from six to 
eight, we have the Abendunterhaltung (evening enter- 
tainment), in which the pupils perform. First, a 
Quartet is played ; then there are Piano Solos, Sona- 
tas for Violin and Piano, Piano Trios, Quartets, 
singing, &e. 

You will readily understand that all this tends to 
make good musicians of all the pupils of the Conser- 
vatorium. As probably you already know, this is one 
of the best, if not the best, school in Europe for the 
study of musical theory. Their system is very thor- 
ough ; and if one wants to go through the whole 
course, he must remain here at least three years. 
The teachers, at present, for Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, are Prof. Richter, Capellmeister 
Reinecke, Dr. Papperitz and Dr. Paul. Reinecke 
teaches Composition altogether. Richter, no doubt, 
is the best Teacher of Harmony. Papperitz and 
Paul are both pupils of Richter and Hauptmann. 
The teachers of the Piano now are Prof. Moscheles, 
Capeilmeister Reinecke, Theodore Coccius, E. F. 
Wenzel, and Dr. Papperitz. Moscheles has been a 
very admirable teacher as well as performer ; but he 
is getting a little old {about seventy-five) and of 
course a little childish; still he is liked by many for 
his thorough knowledge of Beethoven’s music, and 
the manner in which it should be rendered. He still 
plays well. Reinecke is one of the finest pianists I 
have heard in this country; his technique is not so 
great as that of Tausig, and some others; but his 
expression and touch are beautiful. He is also an 
excellent teacher, especially for advanced scholars. 
Coccius is a very good teacher. Wenzel is eccentric, 
and does net play much, but is valued by many for 
his great knowledge of all kinds of piano composi. 
tion. Papperitz as a Piano teacher, no doubt, has 
his good points, but his instrument, I believe, is the 
Organ. The teacher of the ’Cello is Emil Hagar, a 
pupil, I think, of David, the former teacher here; 
he plays very well. 

Carl Gloggner is the present teacher of singing. 
He studied in Italy and Paris. I think he is pretty 
good, but has poor material to work with ; his best 
pupil is an American,a Tenor. I hear few good 
voices in Germany ; they are by no means a singing 
people. 

With all the good things, this Conservatorium has 
faults; it is a little “old fogy.” The building is 
very bad and in a miserable place. The pianos they 
use in the Conservatorium are also very bad ; in fact, 
there are no very good pianos made here ;_.still they 
might have better than they have. ‘But, with all its 
faults, this is a good pla¢e'to study. It seems to me 
it ought not to be a long time before we have in 
Boston a Conservatory even better than this. I hope 
the time is nor far distant. = 
~Now for the Gewandhaus concerts. We have had, 
so far, three, and yery fine they have been, I assure 
you. Last season I heard all of them, twenty reg- 
ular ones, and two extra, for benefits. This season 
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I have the pleasure of playing in them. It is very 
instructive, as well as a pleasure; all the advanced 
violin scholars of the Conservatorium play in these 
concerts. Here is the programme of the first con- 
cert of this season (Thursday, Oct. 7): First Part.— 
Overture: ‘Meeresstille und. gliickliche Fahrt,” 
Mendelssohn ; “O Deus, ego te,” by Cherubini, sung 
by Fran Josephine Zinck, Kénigl. Danischer Hofo- 
pernsaingerin; Concerto (F sharp minor) for the 
Pianoforte, composed and played by Carl Reinecke ; 
Recitative and Cavatina from La Donna del Lago, Ros- 
sini, sung by Frau Zinck.—Second Part: Sinfonia 
Eroica, Beethoven.—The programme of the second 
concert consisted of : Weber’s Huryanthe Overture ; 
Concerto for Violoncello, by Schumann, played by 
Herr Jules de Swert; Aria from Donizetti’s Za Fa- 
vorita, by Frau Zinck ; Air and Gavotte for ’Cello, 
Bach ; Songs by Lindblad and Josephson (Fran 
Zinck); and, for Part Second, Schnbert’s great 
Symphony in C. 

The third concert gave us: Overture to Anacreon, 
Cherubini; Adagio and Rondo from the Concerto in 
B minor for two Violins, by Spohr, played by the 
sisters Bertha and Emmy Hamilton, of Edinburgh ; 
“Die Priesterin der Isis in Rome,” by Max Bruch, 
sung by Fran Joachim ; Variations for two violins, 
by Kalliwoda; Songs(‘ Von ewiger Liebe,” Brahms ; 
“Die Soldatenbraut, Schamann). Part II., Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in C. 

The Overture and Symphony were played as only 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra can play them, in a word, 
Now why does this orchestra play 
I cannot help 


to perfection. 
so much better than most others ? 
thinking that: David is the cause of it. 
brought it to this perfection. He marks all the bow- 
jags and fingerings in all the string parts, from the 
lst violin down to the bass parts, and drills them to 
play everything as he has marked it. This, of 
course, makes all the parts play together like one 
man. And then they are made to pay the greatest 
attention to the expression ; every piano and forte 
must be observed. This season there are fifteen or 
sixteen first violins; fourteen second; eight vio- 
las ; eight ’cellos, and six basses, with the regular 
number of wind instroaments. The wind instruments 
are good, but no better, and, it may be, not so good, 
as those in some other orchestras in Europe. Jales 
de Swert, the ’cellist, who played in the second con- 
cert, as you will see, is certainly the best I have ever 
heard ; he is a Belgian, I think. I forgot to say 
that the Piano Concerte, composed and played by 
Reinecke, in the first concert, I liked very much ; it 
is very well spoken of here. The third concert was 
Frau Joachim sings very well, though 
perhaps she is not equal to Miss Phillips. The 
Hamilton sisters play very nicely together. Next 
Tharsday we have Madame Schumann, which will 
be a rich treat. 

Next Tuesday, the Euterpe concerts commence. 
The orchestra is not very good, but many times they 
have very good solo performers, and they play gen- 
erally good music. 

Nothing of account in the way of Opera has taken 
place in the theatre lately, excepting, perhaps, Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi.” That has been given several times 
of late. I believe they will give soon Cherubini’s 
Medea, which of course will be interesting. They 
give trashy operas here as well as in other places. 
Considerable Offenbach stuff has been given here 
this season, and it is well patronized, too. Still we 
get many good things during the season. The prin- 
cipal singers, with one exception, are poor; the cho- 
rus is pretty good ; the orchestra is the best I have 
heard in any opera house in Germany, and I have 
heard those in Dresden, Berlin, and other places. 
The orchestra in this theatre numbers between fifty 
and sixty, ad makes a splendid effect, the theatre 
being of just about the right size, and very good for 


also very fine. 


sound. t 


He has. 








New York, Nov. 8.—Max Maretzek commenced 
his season at the Academy on Wednesday evening, 
and has thus far given four representations with 
marked success. His company is an unusually strong 
one. He has made extensive and careful prepara- 
tions for the campaign, and is unquestionably entitled 
to success. Mme. Briol, the new prima. donna, is 
extremely well spoken of by competent critics ; while 
in Lefrane, the tenor, it seems to be universally con 
ceded that Maretzek has secured a trump card. 
Opera-bouffe being laid out cold, Max has only to 
give us unhackneyed works, good chorus singing, 
fresh voices for leading roles, and his success is an 
assured fact. Miss Kellogg appeared on Friday eve- 
ning in “Linda,” and will appear this evening in 
“Crispino.” 

The Richings opera troupe has arrived here, and 
will appear in Fisk’s Opera House on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15, in Wallace’s “Maritana.” Among 
the curious events of the season will be the produc- 
tion of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” in English. 

Madame Anna Bishop, who has visited all the 
habitable and uninhabitable regions of the globe, is 
now in this city and will give her first concert on 
Wednesday evening at Steinway Hall She will be 
assisted by several artists, among them Mr. Kow- 
alski (a new pianist from Paris) and Stephen Mas- 
sett (Jeems Pipes). Mme. B. has given concerts in 
India, China, Australia, and various other out-of.the- 
way places, and has returned from a four years’ pro- 
fessional tour around the globe, during which she 
met with much pecuniary success, and encountered 
all sorts of romantic adventures. I believe it is her 
intention to reside permanently in New York. 

Mr. F. L. Ritter, onr eminent musician and com- 
poser will deliver, at Weber’s pianoforte warerooms, 
a series of five lectures on the ‘History of Music,” 
on the Tuesday evenings, Nov. 8, Nov. 23, Dee. 7, 
Dec 21, and Jan. 4, at 8 P.M. Mr. Ritter states in 
his prospectus that in undertaking this enterprise he 
is “prompted by an earnest desire to promote real 
musical knowledge, and throngh this a genuine and 
unprejudiced enjoyment of, and judgment in regard 
to, fine musical works of art.’’ It has been his en- 
deavor in writing these lectures to treat, in each of 
them, as completely and comprehensively as the dif- 
ficult subject would admit, of a distinct period in the 
historical development of music. Mr. Ritter also 
announces a ‘second series of the Historical Recitals, 
which were given here and elsewhere last season with 
the assistance of Mills, Von Inten, and others.” Mr. 
R. is a man of great ability and of unfaltering ear- 
nestness of purpose, and these Lectures and Recitals 
will undoubtedly be very interesting and instructive. 

F. 

Nov. 16. Mlle. Anna Mchlig, a German pianiste 
of distinction, has arrived in this city and will soon 
appear in public. T heard her in London, in 1867, 
at one of the concerts of the ““New Philharmonic So- 
ciety,”’ and remember that she impressed me favora- 
bly as being an artist of ability. 

On Thursday evening the Arion Society gave its 
concert at Steinway Hall. There was an orchestra 
of about 40 members, under the direction of Carl 
Bergmann, which played a Concert Overture by 


Raff, and theve were solos by various people, also 
choruses by the Arion. Mr. Mills plaved the Chopin 
Concerto (E minor) admirably, albeit he occasionally 
forced the tone of the piano. The other artists acquit- 
ted themselves creditably, and the large audience, per- 
haps 1,200 in number, behaved in a good un-Ameri- 
can manner. 

On Friday afternoon the first “Rehearsal” of our 
Philharmonic Society took place. Why it was call- 
ed a rehearsal it would perhaps be difficult to tell ; 
for ont of the five programme numbers but two are 
to be performed at the concert. Mozart’s Symphony 
and the Midsummer Night’s Dream music were in 
rehearsal, while Weber’s Oberon Overture and two 
vocal solos were thrown in to attract the general 
public. Mrs. Mouton, the soloist apon this occa- 
sion, sanz Mozart's “Voi che sapete,” in a very en- 





joyable way. The lady is an amateur of acknowl- 
edged musical ability, is well known in social circles 
in this city, as well as in Boston and in Paris ; 
and has a very rich, round, deliciously smooth mezzo 
soprano voice, which has been very highly cultivated. 
Her middle and upper notes are much better and 
stronger than her lower ones. She received much 
applause and evidently created quite a sensation. 
She is not to sing at the concert. 

On Saturday evening occurred the first concert of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic society. The orchestra 
numbered about sixty, and the programme was the 
same that I quoted in my letter of Nov. 1, excepting 
that Miss Phillips substituted the Rinaldo aria 
“Lascia ch’ io pianga” (Handel) for the one by Mey- 
erbeer. 

The fine and capable orchestra played the ‘Eroi- 
ca” carefully and well, especially the first and last 
movements. In the Scherzo the trio was a little 
scratchy, owing to the uncertainty of the horns, 
which were weak, and occasionally failed altogether 
to be heard. The best orchestral playing of the 
evening was in Bennett’s ‘‘Wood-Nymph”’ Overture ; 
all the delicate points of shading, the crescendos, di- 
minuendos, pianissimos, &e., were done wiih great 
fidelity and satisfactory atrention to detail. 

Liszt’s Concerto is a pleasing illustration of the 
contempt shown by that authcr for all rules of musi- 
cal syntax and prosody, and is apparently termed a 
“Concerto in E flat,” for the excellent reason that 
this particular key is less used than is any other of 
the twenty-four. The piano part was superbly play- 
ed (from memory) by Miss Topp, whose self-posses- 
sion and thorough mastery of the instrument are 
simply amazing. F. 
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Concerts in Boston. 

Harvarp Musicat Assocratioy. The 
fifth season of SympuHony CONCERTS (ten in 
number) opened on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 4, 
with every encouragement. The season sub- 
scription is larger even than it was last year, and 
the Music Hall seldom looks more full for mixed 
and popular entertainments than it did for this 
feast of pure and classical music. Indeed the 
demand has been beyond anticipation, and there 
can be little doubt that, could people be per- 
suaded that all the seats in the Music Hall are 
good enough for hearing (as is the fact), ina 
crowd so cultivated, quiet, sympathetic, hundreds 
of tickets more would readily be taken. The or- 
chestra numbered on this occasion just sixty-five in- 
struments, beingslightly increased (in the “ Janis- 
sary” department) to meet the requirements of the 
Spohr Symphony. The regular force is sixty- 
two :—12 first violins, 10 second do., 9 violas, 6 
violoncellos, and 7 double basses,— making 44 
strings, with the usual proportion of wood and 
brass. Mr. ListeMANN leads the violins, Mr. 
A. Suck the ‘cellos, the brothers ErcHuer still 
head the second violins, and Mr. STetn the bass- 
es, so that, much as Schultze and Wulf Fries 
and the others of the Quintette Club are missed, 
we are not without ground of contentment. The 
wind instruments remain essentially in the same 
hands as before; while in the rank and file of 
the strings there are several good accessions, and, 
we think, the average quality improved ; at all 
events tht tone and volume of the ensemble is 
richer and more satisfactory. 

The quickening to the musical sense and to the 
musical ambition felt here after hearing Theo- 
dore Thomas's fine orchestra, has perhaps im- 
proved our own symphonic prospgets more than 
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we can realize at once. If it has made our au- 
dience more exacting, so too it has made our mu- 
sicians eager to come up to the new ideal. There 
was evidence of this already in the improved 
arrangement which Mr. ZERRAHN had made of 
his forces on the stage. The ’cellos, like Thom- 
as’s, were grouped together in a solid body in the 
middle front, the contrabassi behind them, and 
the wind band raised in two long rows above and 
behind all; the drums and heavy brass were bet- 
ter placed than Thomas’s—the former back of 
the centre, instead of at the extremity of one 
wing, to stun those listening on that side. ” 

The programme, as announced, stood thus: 
Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute,”’......... oeeeeee Mozart. 
Aria from the same: ‘‘Ah! lo s0.”...........++.Mozart. 
Symphony: ‘Tne Consecration of Tones’’....... Spohr. 


Overture, Op. 115, in C [first time in Boston,. . Beethoven. 
Soprano Arias, from Italian Operas [arranged —— 
... Handel. 





The symmetry and charm as a whole of this 
programme suffered somewhat by the untoward 
accident, of Miss WuitTEn’s illness, who was to 
have sung the Mozart aria, and the fresh melo- 
dies which Robert Franz has gathered from the 
neglected scores of Handel’s operas. But an 
obliging and most welcome substitute appeared, 
at a few hours’ notice, in Mrs. C. A. BARRY, 
who sang, between the two Overtures of the 
second part, three choice little songs to the apt 
accompaniment of Mr. Leonnarp. These 
were “Quando miro,” by Mozart, “I saw in 
dreams,” by Franz, and “O far away in visions,’! 
by Mendelssohn. Mrs. Barry never sang better ; 
her voice seems to have gained in strength and 
richness, while the delicacy and purity of expres- 
sion which has always marked her song interpre- 
tations was more than usually appreciated. The 
Franz song, particularly, made a deep impres- 
sion. 


Spohr’s descriptive Symphony—on the whole the 
best of his orchestral works—had been heard here 
only once (six years ago) since the days of the 
“Germania.” It was chosen with full knowledge 
that there would be various tastes and opinions 
about it. For our own part we are not partial to 
Spohr’s music. It falls just short of inspiration, 
and often raises fine expectations which it as often 
disappoints. A rare musicianship, restlessly yet 
hopelessly refining on itself in the pursuit of delicate 
or strange modulations, till the effect grows monot- 
onous, and its very beauty becomes mannerism, by 
no megns devoid of feeling, of a certain drowsy sen- 
timental kind, you cannot hear it long without sati- 
ety, and if with thankfalness, it is too much like that 
of the latter hours ofa Thanksgiving day. But Spohr 
is one of the musical characters, one of the symphonic 
masters in his way; four seasons of these concerts 
have given us repeatedly about all of the great works 
in this kind ; Spohr had nevor figured in them in 
any shape: he has too his great admirers; the 
Weihe der Téne Symphony, particularly, was remem- 
bered with greet interest ; how many new things are 
there better deserving a place? and, as the Dii 
majores aro to come in in every programme, would 
not Spohr sound better before than after the renewed 
impression of these great ones? Hence his place 
in the first programme. There is objection too on 
principle with many, and very justly, to any kind of 
a descriptive, “programme’> Symphony ; and such 
this is, professedly and purposely. Spohr alway 
placed before his audience the kéy to its intentions in 
the shape of a somewhat lengthy poem by Carl Pfeiff. 
er; the following briefer “Argument” did duty, not 
for the first time, here : 

1. The-first part opens with a slow minor move- 
ment, of a dull and broken character, representing 
the dreary silence of all things before the creation of 
sound, or more properly of Tong, when 

.., “ Lonely lay the fresh, green meadows, 
In the flow’ry pride of Spring ; 
Man amid the voiceless shadows, 
As in night, was wandering. 
He his own wild impulse followed, 
Not the soft way of the heart ; 
Love no wondrous tones had hallowed, 
Nature’s meanings to impart.” 
Presently the music brightens, the harmony modu- 
lates into a more hopeful key, and the whole acquires 
a more eagereand decided motion. Tone 1s norN! 
A soft, flowing, fascinating melody (in the pastoral 





key of F major, like Beethoven’s Pastoral Sympho- 
ny), is commenced by the violins, and threads its 
way through the mingled voices of awakened Nature, 
the rustling of leaves, the murmur of brooks, the 
songs of birds, ete. In the clarinets you hear the 
earnest, syncopated notes of the nightingale ; in the 
flutes, snatches of smaller bird melodies ; in the oboe, 
the quick stroke of the German Wachtel (translated 
“quail,” though not our quail); in the horns, the 
cuckoo, ete., These cheerful sounds give way for a 
time to the wilder uproar of the elements, but return 
to close the picture in sunshine and serenity, as it 


gan, 

II. To the music of Nature succeeds the music of 
Humanity. The tones commence their ministry 
with the infancy of life ; first we have the mother’s 
lullaby; the merry dances of childhood ; then the 
lover’s serenade, etc. There is a strange comming- 
ling. of different kinds of measure here—how like the 
changing pulse of youth! 

III. To the music of youth and joy, succeed the 
spirit-stirring tones of manly energy and duty. 
This part of the Symphony begins. with a vigorous 
march, and describes the departure for battle, the 
feelings of those who remain at home, the return of 
the victors (to the first melody again), and a chorus 
of Thanksgiving. In this last, one of the old, sim- 
ple Ambrosian Chorals is carried on in unison by a 
portion of the instruments, while the others play 
round it in a figurative accompaniment, echoing and 
imitating each other’s little joyful phrases. 

The mournful ministry of tones. It opens, 
with another old Ambrosial Choral, commonly sung 
at burials in Germany, here gravely chanted at inter- 
vals by the violoncello, while the harmonies are 
richly and deeply colored, and the pauses are filled 
out with various touching melodies and motives in 
the other instruments. ‘ Consolation in tears,” is 
the title which the composer gives to the closing 
movement, which succeeds it like a soft summer 
shower caught by retiring sunshine. The piece ends 
in the pastoral key of F. 


The Symphony was on the whole well plaved, al- 
though those “teasing realisms”, as the Advertiser 
happily calls the bird sounds, &c., of the first move- 
ment, were not done by some of the wind instruments 
as if they were “to the manner born.” But the vio- 
lins led off beautifully, outlining the broad open- 
ing theme with delicate precision. If the whole 
Symphony realized the promise of that introduction 
and leading melody, it would be indeed a noble 
work. It is not a little to the credit of the orchestra 
that the mixed rhythms of the second movement, all 
of which is very charming, were so clearly marked 
and tHe unity of the whole preserved ; the serenad- 
ing solo sang itself out well in Mr. Suck’s ‘cello. 
The march was buoyant and enlivening, and the se- 
rious movements with Chorale were grandly impress- 
ive.—Yet how inspiring was the first chord of 
Beethoven after all that! 

The Overture in C, op. 115, called “Namensfeier,” 
because it was written for the ‘““Name-day” festivities 
of the Emperor Francis IT., in Vienna, in 1814, is 
commonly regarded as a companion to the much 
larger and grander overture (op. 124) in the same 
key, ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses,” or Dedieation Overture, as 
it was called when given here last year. It was not 
a work to be neglected in these concerts, though it is 
not one of Beethoven’s colossal overtures. But it is 
full of the Beethoven genius and vitality. The light, 
at first seemingly sketchy, quick movement. develops 
with a marvellous, delicate heauty, fulfilling each 
strange expectation with an easy certainty that still 
surprises and delights. It requires to be rendered 
with extreme precision and delicacy, and the orches- 
tra were more successful than one might well have 
feared. At all events it made an impression. (This 
Overtnre, which ought to be heard more than once, 
will be given again in the fourth concert, which occurs 
Dec. 16, the day before Beethoven’s birthday, when a 
programme made up wholly of his works will be 
presented.—The Zauberfléte Overture.opened the con- 
cert in the best tone and with sure charm ; the only 
pity was that Pamina’s Aria—one of Mozart’s di- 
vinest moments—could not follow, ss had been ex- 
pected! The Anacreon Overture was indeed remark- 
ably well played, better than it ever has been here 
before. Thera was really a sustained pianissimo, 
and good light and shade throughout. All recog- 
nized the stimulus received from the Thomas orches- 
tra, and the more than usual care which Mr. Zerrahn 
had given to rehearsal. 


The second concert (this week), owing to Thanks 
giving, had to anticipate its date by one day, and 
took place on Wednesday. Miss Warten having 
recovered the use of her voice. the programme was 
as follows: Part I, Gade’s “Ossian” overture; Aria 
from Zauberflite: “Ah lo so :’’ Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto (first movement), played by B. ListeMann. 





—Part II, Overture to “‘ Manfred ” (first time), by 
Schumann ; ‘‘Devil’s Sonata,” for violin, Tartini ; 
two Arias from Handel’s Italian Operas ; Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony. We shall discuss it in 
our next, and, we hope, shall then be able to give 
the programmes for all the remaining concerts. 
That of the third concert, however, for Dec. 2, is in 
order now. It is this: Part I, Overture to “ La 
Vestale,’’ Spontini; Concert Aria (bass) ; ‘Mentre 
ti lascio,” Mozert, (Mr. M. W. Wuitney) ; Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52, Schumann,—all of 
these for the first time in Boston. Part II, Sympno- 
ny No. 8, in B flat, (second time), Haydn ; Ballads 
by Franz and Schumann; Overture to ‘ Leonora,” 
No. 3, Beethoven. 


Ernst Peraso’s second Matinée, Friday, Nov.12, 
excited so much interest that Chickering Hall was 
almost uncomfortably full. Three works were selec- 
ted for interpretation—all by Beethoven. First, 
an effective arrangement of the Lymont overture by 
-Henselt, which the young pianist played with great 
fire and power ; but we cannot help feeling that, 
while there is so much important matter written for 
the piano, overtures migbt as well be left to the orch- 
estra ;—we speak, of course, of the concert room, 
and not of private study.. The second piece was the 
well known (but never too well) ‘“‘Kreutzer Sonata,” 
which was admirably played by ListemanNn and 
Perapo. Finally came one of the least known and 
most remarkable of Beethoven’s Sonatas, op. 109, in 
E major, the last but two of them all. It has only 
been played in Boston once before, namely, by Mr. 
Dresel in 1865. At that time we described the 
work somewhat in full, but have no room to do so 
now. To us it is a work of rare interest, though in 
some parts strange. The real Sonata movement in 
this case is the second, the Prestissimo. The Andan- 
te theme and variations are full of the profound 
Beethoven feeling, though one or two of them may 
seem fantastical. Would not a repetition repay ? 
for really the extreme heat of the room, that after- 
noon, must have dulled even the liveliest musical 
sensibilities. 

Next Friday, Mr. Perabo will play Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 110, in A flat; and Mrs. Barry will 
sing an Aria from a Cantata by Bach, and a ballad 
by Loewe. 

TxHropore THomas and his Orchestra returned to give us 
two more concerts, on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 5th & 6th, 
when large audiences showed how much their excellent per- 
formances are appreciated here. But the hurry of Thanks- 
giving has left us no room for more than this mere mention 
now. The same of CarLorta Patti's second visit. We shall 
try to gather up these threads hereafter. 





Next in OrperR. This evening, at the Music Hall, Mr.Har- 
LeY Newcoms’s Concert, with quite a combination of artists : 
Miss Atipa Topp, the fair pianist; Mise Jennie Bott, mezzo- 
soprano, from New York; Miss Warrren; Mr. Dup.ey. bari- 
tone ; Mr. J. K. Paine, at the Great Organ; Mr. ARBUCKLE, 
Cornet; Mr. Dow, accompanist 

Next Wednesdny, at 4 p.m., Chickering Hall, the ListeMaNNn 
Quartets will begin. Beethoven’s op. 59, in F, will open; and 
a Quartet by Raff, one of the new men, will co: clude the 
feast. Mr. Watney will sing a Concert Aria by Mozart, and 
Schumann's “Two Grenadiers.” Mr. ALEXANDER HEINDL 
takes the ’cello part this year. 

Many of our musicians and leading friends of music have 
arranged a Testimonial Concert to Mr. MATTHIAS Ke.er, for 
Saturday evening, Dec. 4, at the Music Hull. which is looked 
forward to with a great deal of interest. Mr Keller has been 
for \ears a worthy member of our Orchestra, aman of med- 
est, quiet merit, and has acquired considerable distinction as 
the composer of Keller's ‘‘American Hymn,’’ which has re- 
*joiced the patriotic heart of many a large gathering, during 
and since the war, 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at Selwyn’s. with all of 
Mendelssohn’s music done hy Koppitz’s nice little orchestra, 
exquisite new scenery, artistic ballet, and allthe resources of 
the admirable company of that beautiful theatre, will draw 
delighted crowds for many a night. 





Mr. Ritter’s First Lecture.—The Weekly 
Review, (New York) gives the following interesting 
report : 

At Weber’s hall, last Tuesday evening, Mr. F. L. 
Ritter gave the first of a series of lectures on the 
history of music. The discourse was characterized 
by ample and various learning, a skilful treatment 
of topics, and an earnest, impressive style of delivery. 
Mr. Ritter throws the force of a sincere nature into 
all that he undertakes, and embellishes his work 
with the fruits of abundant enlture, His first lee- 
ture related to Harmony and the Folksong, from the 
Christian era to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. It must not be mistaken for a mere re-hash 
of historical works. While Mr. Ritter examines 
every authority to which he has eccess, on the sub- 
ject of which he treats, he always bases his concla- 
sions on his own judgment, after thorough examina- 
tion of the works whose composers are mentioned. 
On this occasion he presented several original 
philosophical speculations on the esthetics of the 
art. As the lectures will be published, when the 
entire series is completed, the public will have an 
opportunity to judge of their originality and substan- 
tial value. The lectures are in no sense a compila- 
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tion from other writers. Mr. Ritter’s audience was 
not large, though sympathetic, and fall of interest in 
the subject. Mr. Ritter did not expect to attract 
the general public at once. Interest in these subjects 
has yet to be created here. Asa speaker, Mr. Rit- 
ter’s manner is pleasing and unembarrassed, his 
voice is sufficiently powerful, and his foreign accent 
not so pronounced eas to render the meaning of 
what he says in any way obscure. After introducing 
his subject, and touching on the condition of music 
in America, Mr. Ritter said :— No one of the 
other arts is encumbered with so many prejudices as 
music. Many even consider it an unfit occupation 
for masculine minds ; its right position in the family 
of arts is in many cases not understood at all; its 
philosophical snd sesthetical meaning is entirely 
overlooked. While we possess exhaustive works on 
architecture, scalpture, painting, and poetry, music 
has yet to straggle to find its true place. This is 
due, in some cases, to the one-sided education of 
musicians in general, and to their want of logical 
power. Thus, the interests of music are either in 
the hands of philosophers, devoid of the necessary 
technical education and experience, or in those of 
amateurs, who write about the art as their mistaken 
fancy dictates. Though there are everywhere kono- 
rable exceptions.” After treating of the various 
arts, and their relations to each other, Mr. Ritter 
ranked their position thus :—Architecture as the 
low st and most material ; then the plastic arts of 
sculpture and painting ; then music, in which “ the 
world, with its emotions, its feelings, is driven back 
into the heart. The artiet’s ideal thus rests in his 
own bosom, and it is reproduced in tone forms. 
Thas, though deeply felt by every man, music’s real 
nature is less understood than that of the more real- 
istie plastic arts. It is intensely subjective, and does 
not possess the advantage of uniting subjectivity 
with objectivity in so well balanced a manner as its 
older sister, poetry.” Then followed a sketch of 
the true artist’s mission. Mr. Ritter then gave a 
clear and detailed description of the gradual rise of 
music as an art, from its cradle among the early 
Christians, with remarks on the Oriental, Greek, 
Roman and even the barbarian efforts in a musical 
direction ; a fall account of the Gregorian chant, and 
of the services of St. Ambrose in the cause of sacred 
music, Many authentic and searcely known anec- 
dotes were related by the lecturer. “It needed but 
one step, and the solid foundation of that beautifal 
art temple, which stands in its wonderful glory to- 
day before us, would be laid; and this step was the 
discovery of harmony, and its general use in the 
practice of choral music ” The gradual discoveries 
and improvements of Huchald,Guido d’ Arezzo, Fran- 
co of Cologne, and others, were clearly explained 

“ Thanks to the devotion and industry of these 
monks in their solitary cells, the remains of the 
great intellectual life of old Greece and Rome were 
saved from utter destruction. Through their spec- 
ulations and experiments, no doubt often crade, 
pedantic, and, to the superficial mind, seemingly 
insigniffeant, they unwittingly sowed the seed of 
those art forms which delight us to-day.” = Mr, Rit 

ter concluded with a sketch of the history of the 
Folksong, which has existed for so many centuries, 
and which possesses so mach significance in regard 
to the development of melody —“ The Folksong is 
a naturalistic eflax of popular lyric song ; the prod 

uct of innate artistic instinct among gifted individ- 
uals of the people, seeking speech for those feelings 
which are awakened in the soul by the varied events 
of life’ The whole of this portion of the lecture, 
treating of the bearing of the Gregorian chant and 
the Folksong upon each other, and on the masic of 
the charch, with observations on the minne-singers, 
ete., Was especially interesting. “ The Folksong,” 
said Mr. Ritter, “long abandoned to itself, trans 

planted as chance would have it, to all the different 
climates of social and religions evolation and migra 

tion, its more favored companion, the 
Gregorian chant, towards the beginning of -the 
seventeenth centary ; and, as I shall prove in my 
lecrures on the mnsical drama and instrumental mu 

sic, supplanted it altogether. For, with the perfec- 
tion of the musical drama and instrumental music, 
the tonality, which governed the Folksong, gradually 
became the pivot upon which all modern musical 
art forms were beuceforward to tarn.” 
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More Elegant Extracts. . 


I. The Orpheonist, of New York, that spicy or- 
gan of the idiosyncracies of Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins, 
is rich in matter for this column. In his last, after 
some pretty contemptuous thrusts at other musical 
journals, Mr. Hopkins honors us with one of his 
both-handed compliments : 





Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music is a delightful 
contrast to some of the above. Itis like a glass of 
nectar taken to wash down a mouthful of dry ship 
biscuit. Here is at least one musical American peri- 
odical in which sound editorial scholarship and va- 
ried mental endowments are discernible on every 
page. Of conrse we do not swallow its old-fogvism 
—we never could. But it is pleasant to /earn some- 
thing from a musical paper, if only from the noveity 
of the thing ; and there is a great deal to be learned 
even from old fogies, bless their dear, sincere old 
hearts ! 

When Mr. Beecher said that there was much to be 
learned on board of the Fulton ferry boats, it was 
not to show disrespect towards schools and colleges, 
but was only to prove that he cherished no contempt 
even for ferry-boats as schoolmasters. We always 
read Dwight’s. 

II. The New York Weekly Review furnishes our 
second extract, which is all we can afford this time ; 
to-wit : 

Hopkins and Havoc.—The Orpheonist and Phil- 
harmonic Journal, the first number of which has just 
reached us, objects to everyhody and everything—ex- 
cepting C. Jerome Hopkins, the Rev. John H. 
Hopkins, and the late Bishop of Vermont, whom we 
take to be Bishop Hopkins, the father of C. Jerome. 
Etiquette would haye placed the father first ; but the 
business sign of C. Jerome must read thus :—C. Je- 
rome Hopkins, Rev. John H. Hopkins, and father. 
“Ourselves” and “we,” whenever alluded to, are 
italicized. On page two is an article which is hard 
upon the directors of the Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn, more particularly one of them, Mr. George 
W. Warren, who wrote a mazurka called the ‘‘Little 
Gipsy,” not the “Wind Demon” by C. J. H. Next, 
the Review catches it; but as our particular griefs do 
not concern the public, we will forbear to wipe our 
eves on it. The next notice is to the effect that (our) 
C. Jerome Hopkins “did play and conduct as well 
as our poor abilities, and hearty langhter, would al- 
low” in Boston. Dwight gets mang'ed next. Dr. 
Peck gets a hard rub for wearing ‘kid gloves” at an 
“oratorio” as conductor. Bernard Boekleman 
comes in for a column, in which his “grammar,” 
“business,” local habitation and name are rather in- 
definitely handled. F. L. Ritter gets a goodly share 
of “knock down.” Mr. Ritter, who has the largest 
musical library in the coantry, comprising 3,000 
volumes, in all languages, and who has written sev- 
eral symphonies, oratorios, overtures, classic sonys, 
pianoforte pieces, and concertos for almost every in- 
strument, dares to lecture on the subject of music! 
Poor Mr. Ritter, we believe, has abandoned the idea 
on account of these strictures in the Orpheonist, and 
will only appear on the nights announced. The re- 
cent so-called “National Musical Convention” gets 
the next cannister—in which a statement is made 
that “we,” (Hopkins and the Hopkinses) feel like 
the Pharisee and are inclined to thank Providence 
‘that we are not as other men are.’” Other men are 
alike thankful for this arrangement. The Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons then get a shot. They unfortu- 
nately own a hall and organ, a ‘“‘wheezy,”’ “asthmat- 
ical” old machine. But the organ of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is praised on account 
of a “dram and bell accompaniment” which it con- 
tains. ‘‘These novelties,” says the Orpheonist, con- 
sists of a “bass drum,” “side drum,” “evmbals,” a 
“complete set of bells,” “and an attachment by 
which to imitate a hail-storm !” And the Steinwavs 
are asked to furnish another kindred monster of dis- 
cord. St. Cecilia forbid! Happily Hopkins cries 
havoc in vain. As was the case with Benedick, ‘no 
body regards him’’—save for merriment, and the 
marvel is that he will still keep talking. 





Wno1s He? The following explanation will 
relieve the minds of any who were anxions. 

Mr. Evrror :—Lest some of my brother pianists 
he unjustly suspected of the crime mentioned by 
vour N. Y. correspondent, T beg to relieve all possi- 
ble anxiety of mind by confessing that J am the man 
who received the letter from Liszt, which letter is 
framed and exhibited in Ditson’s window, in Broad- 
way. 

Instead, however, of consisting merely of “half a 
dezen lines” it is two pages !ong, and instead of be- 
ing “recently received” it is dated “1859,” so that I 
had “bottled it up” for ten years before allowing it to 
be exhibited. 

By publishing these facts you wil) perhaps further 
justice by removing unjust and disgraceful suspicions 
from the innocent, and placing the disgrace upon 
the proper immodest and guilty head of your 

Very obedient servant, 
Jerome Hopkins. 

Cooper Union, New York, Nov. 10th, 1869. 


ll meet thee in the lane. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Oh hush thee, my Babie. Glee. Sullivan. 60 
A.desirable piece for vocal Societies. 
3. Bbtof. 
Pratt. 30 
Calculated to please the admirers of the Lily Dale 
style, whose name is ‘‘Legion.” 


Eva Ray. Song and Chorus. 


Diffidence. (La Diffidenza). Canzone. Italian 
and English words. 3. D toe. Grose. 35 


Especially interesting to lovers, being the natural 
and anxious inquiry ofa stricken swain, whether or 
no his faire ladie means him fair seeing that she be- 
stows favorable attentions on another gay Lothario. 


If I could be a light winged bird. (Un foSsi un 


Rondine). Italian and English. 3. F tog. 
Guglielmo. 35 
Similar in character to the preceding. 
He loved me once. 2. Gtoe. Crabtree. 30 
I am waiting love for thee. 3. F minor to f. 
E. A. S. 30 
I wandered hy the beech tree. Ballad. 3. Bb 
to f. Pratt. 30 
A choice Ballad well worthy the attention of popu- 
lar soloists. 
Silvery Bells. Companion to Beautiful Bells. 
Sung by the Zavistowski Sisters at Wood’s 
Museum, N. Y. 38. Abdto Ad. 
Willman. Plain title. 35 
With portrait of Miss Zavistowski. 50 
Oh well I remember when I was a child. 3. C 
to f. Kappes. 30 
A touching reminiscence of childhood. 
When the hour comes for sleep. Sacred Solo 
with Quartet. 3. Ad. Bisbee. 30 
My Father own me for thy cbild. Sacred Song. 
Eb to f. Bisbee. 30 
Both good for social or devotional use. 
Instrumental. 
ae 
Ronde de Nuit. Marche. 6. Eb. Ritter. 90 
An energetic and original composition performed 
at the Patti Concerts by the author. 
Prince Arthur’s March. 4. C. Parlow. 30 
A vigorous march in the Trio of which connois- 
seurs will recognize a strain from Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without words. 
Grand Army of the Republic March. 3. C. 
Turner. 40 
An animated Quick March, with emblematic litho- 
graph Vignette Title. 
Fly Away Galop. 3. A. Smither. 40 
A spirited high-flying Galop, well suited to the 
Ball-room. 
Joie du Coeur Mazourka. 3. F. els. 50 
Lively and elegant. 
Overture. Pique Dame. 5. D. Suppé. 75 


A brilliant and effective composition, 

Walizes. 3. D&G. 
Musgrave. 60 

A popular sett, easy and pleasing. 





ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music py Mart.—Musie is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books cap also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















